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JACK. 


BY AMANDA FRANK. 


—~Ssx ET me introduce you to 
= SS my good friend Jack,”’ 
said Mr. Young, as I 
entered the family room 
after refreshimg myself 
from my long journey. 
“He is my constant 
companion. I hope you 
will grow to be good 
friends during your visit 
heres, 

The said friend Jack 
got up demurely from the corner where he was 
playing with Baby, eyed me with a knowing 
twinkle,-as if to say, “I suppose you are all right, 
but I don’t make friends so quickly, sir,”’ then 
went back to Baby without pretending to shake 
hands or bid me a word of welcome. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Young came in to announce 
the evening meal, and in passing Jack she said 
quietly, “ Your supper is ready, Jack.’’ At this 
Jack’s eyes sparkled, he nodded his head grate- 
fully, and his tongue lolled expectantly out of his 
mouth as he sniffed the odor of lamb chops on 
the kitchen fire. 

He did not tremble for joy in every limb, as 
some creatures would have done. Jack was too 
wise to show all that he felt and knew, —and 
that in such foolish ways. He would have liked 
to say something with a certain member of his 
body, once most dear to him, but, alas! now lost 
to him forever. When he was still very young, a 
mowing-machine, whose workings he at the time 
had not fully understood, had deprived him of a 
long silky tail, —a tail which had been a perfect 
finish to his shaggy brown body,—a tail which 
could curl so gracefully at the tip and wag with 
joy, but which would also at times slink between 
his legs when he felt that he had done anything 
which was not quite proper. Now but a poor 
little stump remained, and that wagged so piti- 
fully that strangers who were not very polite 
laughed at Jack. "Jack saw this, drew the little 
stump as close to him as he could, and felt 
ashamed. He made up his mind that he would 
talk only with his eyes and tongue, and when he 
had something very droll to say, he roguishly 
curled over the shaggy tips of his pointed 
ears. 

You have guessed by this time that Friend 
Jack is a dog, I know, and I hope that you know 
dogs so well that you will recognize him at once 
as a shepherd dog. 

He was just the kind of shepherd doe that Mr. 
Young ought to have, for the Youngs live on a 
large ranch in Kansas. They own miles and 
miles of prairie grass, whereon they pasture large 
herds of cattle and a great flock of sheep. The 
cattle do not belong to them, but the sheep do, 
and are their especial pride; for they thrive so 
well on their rocky south-lands that they hope 
before many years are over to see them increase 
tenfold in number. : 

You will wonder, perhaps, how one man can 


take care of so many sheep in a vast open pasture — 


land; and you wonder rightly, for one man alone 
cannot take care of them. But one man with a 
shepherd dog can. You will say that sheep are 
very stupid when you come to know them, The 
trouble 1s sheep do not think very much, so they 
get into mischief very easily, They let one or 
two leaders do all their thinking for them, and 
tollow blindly whatever these direct. If the lead- 


ing ram is frightened and jumps over a precipice, 
every sheep will jump over that precipice into 
death. If you hold a stick in the path of the 
leader so that he must vault over it, every sheep 
after him will vault in air just at that place, 
although the stick may be no longer there. They 
do more foolish things than we do in the game of 
“ Follow my Leader,” so it takes a good shepherd 
dog like Jack to keep the leaders straight, and to 
teach the lambs how to walk with their elders, 
and to scold these elders when they run off on a 
frolic. Jack understood his business well, and 
the sheep minded him. 

On the evening of my arrival, Mr. Young said, 
“We had better go to rest early. I want you to 
see the cattle beyond the northeast bluff to-morrow, 
and it will take a brisk ride to get there and back 
before night.” 

So the next morning we were on our way 
before the sun was up, and Jack was with us, 
keeping close to the horses’ heels. We rode 
across the home-lands, as Mr. Young called the 
undulating stretch around his house, and then 
turned south. — 

Our course to reach the cattle was northwest, 
but Mr. Young had to go to the sheep-lands first 
to release the sheep which had been penned up 
all night. In the prairie regions, the sheep-raisers 
make large fence enclosures, corrals they call 
them, in which the sheep are driven for the 
night or during violent storms; for the sheep in 
darkness take fright at the slightest noise, and 
rush headlong into danger. 

The weather was so unusually calm and clear 
that Mr. Young augured a bright moonlight night, 
and decided that for this first time he would leave 
the sheep out all night, as it would be an unusual 
exertion for us to return after our day’s ride. So 
we left the sheep in freedom and turned our 
horses’ heads to the north-lands, where I spent 
an interesting day, studying the fine points in 
cattle and learning what hardships beset life on 
the prairies. 

All too soon the lengthening shadows urged 
our homeward course. Again we rode at a rapid 
pace, Jack with us at the horses’ side. 

When near the home-lands, at the point where 
we had turned to go to the sheep in the morning, 
Jack began yelping pitifully, and bounded up 
at the horses as if to turn them from their 
track. 

“Why, Jack,’’ cried Mr. Young, “you can’t 
want to go to the sheep now; it ’s much too late, 
foolish fellow. They ll take care of themselves 
to-night; the moon-is coming up already. To- 
morrow we will go over early to see if any have 
strayed too far.” 

But Jack would not be satisfied. He sniffed 
the air uneasily, pricked his ears, and whined. 
We, however, little heeding, spurred on our 
horses for the last hour’s ride, reached home 
thoroughly worn out, and ready for the plentiful 
meal which Mrs. Young had provided for us; 
—ready too, a little later, for a good night’s 


_ rest. 


At twelve o’clock we were awakened by a 
terrific storm. The winds were howling, and 
the tempest threatened to uproot the house. We 
sprang up in alarm, not so much for the house, 
for its foundations were firmly built, but in 
fear for Mr. Young’s entire wealth, his flock of 
sheep. 

Filled with despair, Mr. Young rushed to the 
stable for the horses, whistled for Jack on the 
way, and in a moment we were tearing over 
the plains. 

But in spite of darkness and howling winds, 


Mr. Young noticed at once that Jack was not 
following us. 


‘¢ How ’s this? He always hears me.”’ 


Irritated at the delay, we turned back to the . 


kennel. There stood Jack’s supper untouched, 
and no Jack in sight. 

‘‘Ruin is sure now. We can’t do anything 
without him,” muttered Mr. Young. 

We mounted again, and coaxed and patted our 
horses to plunge on through the blinding: sleet, 
the winds threatening every moment to hurl 
horse and rider headlong to earth. Nothing 
around save fierce darkness and howling whirl- 
winds, sounds so weird that we well knew that 


‘our going was useless; for the dumb animals, 


which are affrighted at the least noise, must have 
fled to destruction in this tempest. 

Yet on we dashed until we reached the sheep- 
lands, just after the storm had done its worst. 

What do you think we saw in the fitful flashes 
of lightning? The whole flock of sheep, appar- 
ently without one missing, unharmed and huddled 
close together, and our brave Jack running back- 
ward and forward before the ranks, bow-wowing 
courage to them, and snapping back any that 
were edging out to the gate. 

The sagacious fellow, so kindly has God gifted 


this noble animal, had felt, even when all was — 


yet serene and bright, that Nature was brewing 
something dangerous. So he left the tempting 
footsteps of his master, left all hopes of the 
much-desired supper, forgot that he had already 
done a good day’s work, and when neither of 
us, who ought to have been wiser as he thought, 
would believe what he said, started out all 
alone. 

Alone and brave, Jack ran the weary stretch 
until he reached his charges. There he tugged 
and chased and bow-wowed and snapped until 
one after another the surprised animals were 
gathered together, and huddled within the fold 
just in time before the storm broke loose. Then 
luis work was not yet over; for in those weary 
hours of the tempest he had to run backwards 
and forwards, guarding these dumb beasts and 
instilling into them some of his own dauntless 
courage. 

And when he heard our coming, how joyously 
he bounded to meet us, and licked Mr. Young’s 
hand in gratitude that his master had come to 
help him! And there was no ‘‘I told you so” 
in his whole-souled bark of gladness. 

At break of day we reached home again. 
Hungry, heroic Jack meekly trotted to his kennel, 
ate his supper, and slept a short hour of rest; — 
only an hour, for he knew that when the sun was 
up there was work for him to do. 

And, would you believe it, Jack was as modest 
during that day as he had always been. It was 
only when Mrs. Young hugged him in gratitude 
that he looked knowing and his stump wagged 
violently. ‘Then his household duties engrossed 
his attention again; and he edged off Baby when 
she was getting too near the fire, and he drove 
the straying chicken from Mrs. Young's flower- 
bed, with a carefulness in doing these little things 
as if he had never done a big thing in his life. 

Thanks, my brave Jack, for the noble life you 
are living! Forgive me that I once smiled at 
your stump tail. 


Now 1] ask in humility, ‘‘ How did you acquire 


the faithfulness and modesty which it is so hard 

for the best of your human friends to hold true ? 

and, above all, who taught you that there are 

duties sacred and sure, even when there is no 

one to urge them upon us?”’ ; 
“ Bow-wow!’’ answered Jack. 


ae 
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THE DAISY AND THE VIOLET. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. ' 


A NE lovely morning in May, a violet 

1] opened her eyes for the first time 
on the beautiful world about her. 
She was a shy little thing, and did 
not care to be seen; so she nestled 


. down in the grass and watched the bright specks 


sailing to and fro, far up in the blue sky. As she 
lay there listening to the merry songs of the birds 
she felt very happy, and thought, “ Oh, how glad 
T am that I live in a world so full of joy and 
sunshine! She raised herself to look about the 
meadow, when a shrill voice close to her side 
exclaimed, — 

“ Well, who are you?” 

“Tam a violet,’”’ she answered softly. 
are you?” 

“Tam a daisy,”’ replied the other, so loud that 
all the poppies and buttercups and clovers turned 
their pretty heads to look at her. “ You are a 
short thing,” she continued, peering scornfully 
down at the little flower. 

“ T am rather short,’’ said the violet. 

“ Just see how tall Iam,” said the daisy. 

“ Very tall,” replied the violet. 

“« And handsome too,”’ said the daisy. 

“Yes, very handsome,” replied the violet. 

“Tt must be dreadful to be so short. I can 
look way off and see the woods and hills, and the 
sun just rising above a lake as blue as the sky. 
Don’t you envy me?” asked the daisy. 

“ Oh, no, not at all! it is nice and cool down 
here; and if I cannot see the lovely things you 
speak of, I can hear all the secrets that the little 
grasses whisper to one another.” 

The daisy was so surprised at this contented 
reply that she did not know what to say; but 
after a few minutes’ silence, she asked, — 

“Don’t you wish you had a pretty white frill 
like mine to wear round your neck?” 

“ Your white frill is very becoming to you, but 
T look best in plain blue,’”’ replied the violet. 

*« No one would ever notice you down there,” 
said the daisy. 

‘* Perhaps not,” said the violet. 

“But they could n’t help seeing me, — no, I am 
sure they could not; and they admire me too,” 
said the daisy, proudly. 

“ Do they ?” asked the violet. 

“You know they do,” cried the daisy, angrily. 
“You are just as jealous of me as you can 
be. You would give the whole world to be a 
daisy.’ 

“Oh, no, indeed I would not,” answered the 
violet. 

This made the daisy still more angry. 

“The very thought of you makes me ill,’’ she 
cried fiercely. 

“Why don’t you think of something else 
then ?’’ asked the violet. 

But the daisy did not seem to hear this, for 
she was looking across the meadow. Suddenly 
turning to the little flower, she said, — 

“Don’t speak to me again; there’s a robin 
coming to make me a morning call, and I don’t 
want him to think I have anything to do with 
such a common flower.” 

The violet nestled down in the grass again and 
lay quite still, when, to her great surprise, the 
robin fluttered to her side, singing, — 


“ Who 


‘Good morning, little violet, 
With the pearly dew all wet ! 
Ts your heart not full of bliss 
Tn a world of love like this ?”’ 


Now the violet had admired the daisy’s white 
frill more than she cared to own at the time, 
and the robin’s kind manner gave her courage 
for the request which she wanted to make; so 
looking up shyly, she asked, — ; 

‘* Sometime when you are travelling, will you 
please try to find me a white frill like the 
daisy’s ? ” 

The robin laughed gleefully and sang, — 


**Oh, you silly violet 
Half hidden in your shady bower! 
Just be your own sweet little self, 
And not a made-up flower. 
You do not grow up tall and straight, 
You’re slight and frail, ’t is true ; 
But the dear God who cares for all 
Has work for you to do. 
Right here where you are growing.’’ 


Then the pretty bird kissed away the tear that 
stood in the violet’s large blue eye, and flew off, 
carolling joyously as he went. 

The violet looked up at the daisy with a happy 
smile, but that proud flower was so angry that 
she only stood up stiffer than ever, and pretended 
not to see her. Just then some men came along, 
and one of them exclaimed, “Oh, these horrid 
weeds! they over run and spoil everything.” As 
he spoke he roughly tore up the daisy and threw 
it on the ground. Was it possible that the tall 
stately daisy was only a weed after all? At the 
same time a heavy foot passed over the little 
violet, crushing her into the earth so deep that 
she thought she would never rise again. All that 
bright May day she lay half unconscious; but 
when the hot sun went to rest behind the hills 
and evening came, a cool breeze found its way in 
among the grasses and fanned her back to life, 
and the dew came down and bathed her drooping 
head. Soon she fell asleep, and in the morning 
awoke as fresh and happy as ever. She looked 
about for the daisy, and there it lay on the ground 
all withered and dead, with its pretty frill soiled 
and crumpled. Then the violet remembered the 
robin’s song, and said, — 

“T am very short, and I can’t see much down 
here, I know ; but I can hear the birds sing, and 
bask in the warm sunshine all day, and then be 
rocked to sleep by the breeze, kissed by the fall- 
ing dew, and watched all night by the twinkling 
stars. I think I would rather be a shy blue 
violet, half hidden in the grass, than the tallest, 
handsomest daisy that ever graced a meadow.” 


SIR CHUBBY SUNBEAM. 


BY H. G. DURGEE. 


E was a jolly little nobleman, who, 
a} in spite of being able to trace his 
family name far beyond William 
the Conqueror’s time, had no sense 
of self-importance. 

He was never heard to boast of his family gold, 
which was incalculable; nor hint that he had so 
many homes he actually could not countthem. On 
the contrary, one had to find out for one’s self that 
he lodged sometimes in dancing water, sometimes 
on the steeple of a church, and sometimes even 
on the end of a rainbow. 

No! Sir Chubby was not given to talking about 
himself; and so he grew to be very popular. In 
fact he had so many invitations on hand at once 
that he was frequently obliged to break himself 
up into little pieces, and send a fraction of himself 
to each place. 

It was something of a bother to do the arith- 
metic part of it, to be sure; the numerators and 


denominators were so apt to get mixed; but aside 
from that it was all the jollier. 

“T’m all there somewhere,’’ he would chuckle, 
with a flirt of his wings, “even if one part is a 
dot bigger than another; and whingibry whington! 
but it’s fun!” 

Then he would run a race through the birch 
leaves, and tickle the sides of a fish in some mossy 
brook, and finally nestle down in the grasses to 
talk to his cronies the dandelions. 

Of course with such a life as this he could n’t 


_help being roly-poly and loving, and if he tum- 


bled into an adventure it was simply because he 
could n’t help it. 

It was so on this particular day. He was 
perched in the corner of a window-sill, all curled 
up ready to go plump on the first sleepy dog that 
showed himself. But as he waited he happened 
to look in through the window, and looking once 
looked again ; for there on the floor was a little 
girl and a baby. 

“She’s a very pretty little girl,” thought Sir 
Chubby. “But, mercy me! how her face is 
rumpled up! I do believe she’s cross; and fur- 
thermore I’d risk my best feathers that in just a 
minute she ’ll make that baby cry!” 

Now, to see a baby cry was his especial dread. 
Its mouth went open so wide, and its eyes shut up 
so tight, and it got so dreadfully red, that no one 
could take any comfort in the performance. 

So with a shudder for what might happen if the © 
frown was allowed to keep on, the little gentleman 
untwisted his legs, shook his wings sharply, and in 
a trice was through the window. 

“ Will have to fix her, ho, ho!’ he bubbled, and 
in a trice had tumbled himself upon the brown 
head, and was pinching eyelids, nose, and 
chin. 

« Sneeze!’’ went the rebellious nose first; wink 
went their eyelids; pucker went the mouth. No, 
she would n’t laugh; she was cross, and she 
meant to stay cross. She looked up, rubbed her 
nose, wanted to gigole but would n’t, rubbed her 
nose again, sneezed once in defiance, and then sent 
such a rollicking peal of laughter through the 
room as had n’t rattled against the windows for a 
whole morning. 

The cat heard it and came up to purr, the 
canary burst forth into his finest set of trills, and 
the baby, quick as a wink, crowed its lips back into 
a smile. Even the dear tired woman who stood 
at an ironing-board in the next room looked 
round with a smile. 

‘It rests mother to see you so happy,” she said 
with great relief, for she had seen the frown ; 
“rests her, and makes work easy.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the little man of 
wings, ‘‘makes work easy does it!” 


“Then Ill stay, 
And spend the day, 
Ho! ho! ho! 

I told you so — 
Whoop!” 


He fairly doubled up in his amusement, and then 
feeline somewhat relieved, set to work. He took 
off his feathers, laid aside his title, and spent the 
rest of the morning in a rousing frolic. 

Not once did he let the frown get back, not for 
a moment did he let the baby cry; and yet if 
you'll believe it, nobody guessed just who he was, 
except the canary; and he speaking only in trills 
and quavers and runs of course could not betray 
the secret. So to this day that baby and little 
girl think it was only a sunbeam dancing on the 
wall. 


Every Other Sunday. 


NAMING THE HENS. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


G)\¥F OME little girl friends of mine, one 
4, pleasant afternoon last summer, 
tried to think up a new- game. 
Finally, one of the children sug- 
gested “Naming the hens”’ as a 
novel kind of fun. Probably no 
one ever thought of such a thing 
before. The moment it was mentioned, 
all started for the poultry-yard. 

At first they threw down some corn, in the 
hope that character traits would appear in their 
manner of eating together. 

Did you know that hens and roosters have 
different dispositions and other peculiarities ? 
Some are popular in the yard, while others are 
really disliked. 

The first fowl observed was a small white 
rooster, so selfish that he-tried to get more than 
his share. He pushed his neighbors aside, and, 
strange to say, no one objected to his actions, 
but seemed to take it for granted that he had 
a perfect right to be lord of all and a privileged 
character. He was so pompous that the children 
named him Captain Long, after a surly old black- 
smith, who thought nobody could tell him anything 
new under the sun. 

The handsomest young rooster was twice as 
large as Captain Long, and so vain and magnifi- 
cent that he was named Adolphus the Dude, after 
a fashionable young fellow around town. Besides 
his vanity he had another stain on his character. 
He was actually afraid of little Captain Long. 
Did you ever see an overgrown lad afraid of an 
older, smaller boy? As the hens had visitors, of 
course some of them tried to show off; others did 
not, perhaps, feel quite at ease. 

Captain Long thought he would have a grand 
opportunity to show his own power, and as a 
contrast to himself exhibit Adolphus’s cowardice. 

So he began to torment the “dude,” pecked at 
his handsomest feathers, started at him to frighten 
him, and at last succeeded in really driving the poor 
fellow way off in a distant corner. The children 
laughed, and clapped the mean little white rooster, 
thinking perhaps ridicule would bring Adolphus 
to his senses, and make him show some spirit and 
self-respect. How disgusted the girls were to see 
Adolphus allow himself to be continually over- 
come by so small an enemy! Of course they did 
not admire Captain Long, yet they laughed at 
his impudence and self-conceit. 

Is it possible that Adolphus realized that the 
children were laughing at him? I think so, with- 
out doubt. He stayed away a little while all by 
himself, probably feeling very uncomfortable, and 
thinking how in the world he could rise out of 
this disgrace. 

At last he determined to redeem his reputation 
by pretending indifference. . 

He waited until he seemed to be forgotten 
(which showed how much tact he had), then 
sauntered along toward the centre of the yard, 
and came up by the side of Miss Nosegay (so 
named because of her gorgeous plumage), who 
of course felt flattered by the dandy’s attentions. 
They chatted together, apparently unconscious of 
others’ existence, Adolphus rapidly gaining con- 
fidence in his own charms again. 

As they slowly walked, the gallant young cox- 
comb stopped a minute, scratched the ground, 
found a nice fat grubworm, and gracefully held it 
for his gayly-dressed companion to take in her 
pretty bill, As she was about to accept the 


dainty, the impudent Captain Long snatched it 
from Adolphus’s bill, and swallowed it down his 
greedy throat in an instant. 

You should have seen how angry Adolphus 
immediately became! As Captain Long never was 
attacked before by any of the poultry, least of all 
by this hitherto great coward, he was entirely 
taken by surprise at this violent action of the dude. 
He could not overcome his enemy this time. Of 
course Adolphus had strength enough to subdue 
the little rooster when he set out to do so. It 
was a wonder he never thought of it before. But 
he was only a year old, while Captain Long had 
reached the venerable age of three years. Youth 
is often guilty of follies and mistakes, you know. 
Adolphus succeeded in driving his ridiculous 
little torment entirely off the ground, and the 
children clapped loudly at his conquest. The 
Captain evidently felt ashamed of himself, as he 
stayed away from all his acquaintances the rest 
of the afternoon, and at a distance looked un- 
happy enough to satisfy the bitterest foe. The 
little girls felt sorry for him, but thought he de- 
served a lesson, so left him alone to think over 
his mean behavior. Perhaps he saw his folly 
and will profit by this experience. 

There were ever so many hens and roosters of 
all ages, styles, breeds, ete. Some showed they 
were from very good families. Good blood will 
tell, you know, even in poultry. 

Two beautiful little white, twin bantams 
always kept together, as twins generally do. 
They looked like pretty doves, and were so 
much alike that it was useless to give them 
separate names, as you never could tell them 
apart. 

One plain old brown hen was a peacemaker 
and maiden aunt to the younger hen-maidens. 
She went up to several croups that seemed to be 
making a great fuss and noise over some trivial 
matter, clucking in such a wise, comfortable tone 
that it quieted the chatter, stopped the dispute, 
and ended in their walking off by the brown 
hen’s side in a pleasant manner. The children 
decided to name this old maid hen Aunt Polly, 
after a kind old nurse that everybody knew and 
loved. 

Five belles of the yard seemed to be more or 
less unfriendly toward one another. They were 
jealous, perhaps, and that always causes trouble. 
These silly hens got very angry several times, 
pecked one another’s tail-feathers, and often 
fought bill to bill. It was decided to name them 
Spiteful Sue, Black Beauty, Miss Proudfeather, 
Kid Slipper (because she stepped so delicately), 
and Orange Blossom. It was fun to watch these 
hens; but the other poultry must not be forgotten. 

There was a queer old red, crowing rooster 
that liked to hear himself crow, notwithstanding 
the fact that his voice was cracked, and he seemed 
to have almost: lost his voice. He was given the 
name of Mr. Crow. 

I must not forget to mention the bright-colored 
rooster with the handsome green tail. He knew 
he was admired by all his sweet hen-friends, and 
showed much conceit as he strutted through the 
yard. He was presented with the classical name 
of Blue Beard, as he looked cruel and proud, and 
had so many sweethearts. 

The oldest rooster of the flock looked so digni- 
fied and solemn, and received so much attention 
from the younger fowls, that for fun they named 
him Old Parson Brown. It was pleasant to see 
that even chickens know they should be kind to 
the aged. 

Just outside the regular so-called poultry-yard 
was a row of six httle chicken-coops, built for sepa- 


, 


rate families. You know different sets of children 
never can agree; and as mothers always will 
stand up for their own, no matter whether they 
are right or wrong, it is much better for them to 
live apart. Hens and chickens are just like folks 
in this respect. 

Let me describe the inmates of these six little 
homes. 

No. 1 was occupied by a lovely young mother- 
hen, with fifteen little downy, creamy chicks. 
They kept as close to the mother as if they 
feared she would run away from them. She was 
very proud of her two-day-old infants. She took 
them out on a grand march while the children 
were there. She looked so important that the 
girls named her Mrs. Bon Ton. 

In No. 2 coop dwelt a white hen who had a 
large family of five-day-old ducklings. She did 
not appear to know that her children were not 
exactly like her neighbors’ broods. She showed 
them off just as much as the others did theirs. 
I do not know but that she thought hers the 
prettiest of all. Most mothers do think so, any- 
way. She was named Mrs. Ducks. 

In No. 8 there was a black hen and her only 
child, a son about six weeks old. Her other 
children had all died in infancy; and this little 
rooster was as spoiled as “only children” gener- 
ally are. The poor mother could not stir with- 
out that selfish rooster-lad following her. He 
snatched all the nicest worms and other luxuries 
his mother found, and, in fact, was a nuisance in 
every respect. His mother acted as if she were 
getting tired of his nonsense. She tried to run 
away from him; but he could run faster than she, 
so managed to keep by her side all the time. 
She probably thought he was old enough to earn 
his own living instead of depending on her. But 
the young rooster did not think so, however, and 
he determined to be a baby as long as he could. 
The girls named him Spoiled Tommy, and his 
mother they called Mrs. Black Slave. 

The family in No. 4 had not arrived. There 
was a fine-looking hen sitting on a nest of eggs, 
looking happy and hopeful. They named her 
Mrs. Goodhope. 

You should have seen the smart hen that lived 
in No. 5! She was a speckled Plymouth Rock, 
and showed an active and enterprising spirit. Her 
family were of various styles, all handsome, and 
about five weeks old. The mother seemed to be 
giving them a lesson in scratching for worms. She 
was so graceful, dignified, and vigorous, and her 
pupils so attentive and eager to learn, that 
it was decided by all the girls to call her a 
school-mistress. Consequently they named 
her Miss Robbins, after the principal of their 
school. 

No. 6 looked like a dog-kennel. There was a 
glass window in the roof and at one of the siies. 
Of course the children looked in to see the occu- 
pants. There were about twenty-five tiny squeal- 


ers huddled up together, making a great noise, . 


probably frightened at seeing some giants’ faces 
looking in at their windows. They had been 
hatched the day before in an incubator, and were 
put in this little house to keep them warm. 
poor little things had no mother to nestle tiem 
under her wing; so a large feather duster was 
hung inside low enough for them to cuddle under. 
While the children looked in the forlorn chicks 
ran under the feather-duster-mamma. How the 
girls pitied the helpless, tiny things! 

At about five oclock, the kitchen-maid 
brought some meal and water for their sup- 
per, and the little girls left them to enjoy it 
by themselves. i 
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JESUS HAND THE WOMAN 
(John iv, 5-26.) 


OF SAMARIA. 


®ur Letter-Bor. 


Tue Every OTHER SUNDAY welcomes its 
readers again, and trusts that all have enjoyed the 
vacation. The Letter-Box is full this time. Now 
let us know how each one has spent the summer, 
and what the winter work is tobe. We hear 
there is to be a fair in Boston very soon, at which 
the Lend-a-Hand Societies are to have a table. 
How many of our readers are to help? 


DrAr Epiror, — This is the first enigma I have ever 
written. I have been guessing all your enigmas, and I 
thought I should like to write one myself. I enjoy your 
paper very much. I only enjoy reading the children’s 
short stories. I wish there were more of them. We 
have a cat that we call Ledger. It is a very handsome 
cat. It came from the Isle of Man. I hear its little 
chestnut bell ringing now. It has the most handsome 
eyes I ever saw in a cat. When it sits in the dark, its 
eyes shine like two large green lanterns. It is twice as 
large as any other cat. It-has not any tail. 

I am very glad to write to you, so I remain 

Your loving reader, 
CATHARINE L. MEEHAN, 


ROXBURY. 
Dear Eprror, —I am very fond of making out the 
enigmas in the Every OTHER SuNDAY; and as some of 
the children have sent one composed of their name, I 
thought I would send you one of mine. 
Yours truly, 
Unknown, 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 7, 10, 12, is a domestic animal, 

My 1, 4, 5, 6, is to retain. 

My 9, 8, 2, 3, 11, is to gain knowledge. 
My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 6, 10, is a pronoun. 

My 4, 5, 9, 7, 8, is a part of the body. 

My 3, 2, 1, is part of a fishing outfit. 

My whole is the name of the place I live in. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 8, is an elevated piece of land. 

My 10, 11, 6, 7, is the skin of a beast. 

My 9, 12, 1, 5, is a blood relation. 

My whole is the name of a town or city in 
Pennsylvania. Cc. M. 


ENIGMA IV. 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 6, 7, 8, 12, is a passage for a fluid. 
My 1, 10, 9, 7, is to be dull. 
My 3, 5, 11, 4, is three feet. 
My 2 is a vowel. 
My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 18, 2, 17, 16, 22, 6, is a river in England. 

My 2, 3, 4, 22, is a place all people are fond of. 

My 18, 19, 7, is a kind of carriage. 

My 1, 5, 4, 22, is the opposite of wild.’ 

My 18, 14, 15, 13, 10, 11, 20, 22, is to keep on. 

My 12, 8, 16, 22, is a pastime. 

My 21, 10, 21, 23, is a kind of flower. 

My 9, 8, 6, 6, is a kind of fish. 

My whole is the name of a famous English writer 
and poet. K. L, M. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of forty-two letters. 
My 20, 80, 5, is not good. 
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My 2, 29, 19, 42, 14, is a spectre. 

My 22, 35, 18, is a domestic animal. 

My 11, 24, 20, 16, 33, is serious. 

My 39, 15, 13, 38, 12,-is a seat. 

My 4, 17, 7, 31, 32, 41, is a kind of fruit. 

My 28, 34, 35, 14, 29, is a shrub. 

My 25, 10, 6, 32, 26, 37, is one who sings. 

My 1, 27, is an article. 

My 28, 40, 21, 17, 8, 3, 8, 9, 36, 41, 37, is that which 
indicates the temperature. ; 

My whole is a proverb. 

Bessie Brown. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Cape of New Jersey Capital of Arizona was to 
have a party. She invited City of Italy Peak of 
White Mountains, and Cape of Virginia Peak of White 
Mountains, and Harbor of Florida Mountains in New 
Hampshire, and Cape of Massachusetts Peak of White 
Mountains, and many others. The girls were dressed 
very prettily. City of Italy had on a Mountain of 
Vermont dress and a City of Italy hat; Cape of Virginia 


had on a Hills in southwestern part of South Dakota 


suit ; Harbor of Florida had on a Mountains in New 
Hampshire dress and a City of Montana in her ring. 
Cape of Massachusetts tore her dress, but could not 
find any City in California to sew it with. Cape of 
New Jersey’s mother was kind and friendly, and 
served a City in France supper for them. They had 
Lake in New Hampshire, Lake in Florida, cold Lake in 
Oregon, and many other nice things. Harbor of 
Florida River in Idaho her ring, but Cape of New 
Jersey found it. Harbor of Florida was glad she 
found it. After that they all went home declaring 
they had a Lake in Louisiana time. 

Exsiz Rieck. 


For Youngest Reavers, 


MINNIE’S BIRTHDAY LETTERS. 
BY M. A. HALEY. 


INNIE was a very wise 
little girl, and aston- 
ished every one by 
her bright way of 
getting out of diffi- 
culties. 

It was just a week 
before her tenth 
birthday, and she 
told her Mamma, 
that, as she was to 
have a party on that day, she should not 
have time to write her thanks to the friends 
and relatives who would send presents to 
her. 

‘“‘Now, Mamma, I am just going to 
write all my letters to-day, and put them 
away till my birthday comes.” 

Mamma smiled, thinking that even one 
letter would be all her little girl would be 
able to finish in one day, but she said noth- 
ing as Minnie skipped away, quite happy 
over her plan. 

After a great deal of time and trouble, 
yes, and a great many mistakes and ink- 
spots, the letters were finished. One was 
to Grandpa, one to Uncle Fred, and three to 
her three aunts. She sealed and directed 
them carefully, then put on the stamps, and 
felt quite proud of her work. 
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. gold ring with the blue stone in it. 


‘* Now I will put them away till birthday 
comes, and no horrid letters will trouble me. 
But where is Grandpa’s letter? I wrote 
that first and put it on the shelf.” 

She searched the room thoroughly, and, 
not finding it, she concluded that she had 
not written it, and then wrote another one 
to-him, which she put away with the rest. 

What had become of Grandpa’s letter? 
It was lying on the shelf, and, while Minnie 
left the room a moment to get some paper, 
Papa looked in and seeing a letter directed 
to Grandpa thought, of course, it was to be 
mailed immediately, and he sent it at once 
to the post-office. 

When Grandpa came down the next 
morning he found Minnie’s letter beside his 
plate. He opened it and read :— 


May 1, 1890. 


Dear Granppa,—TI thank you ever so much 
for the lovely present you sent me for my birthday. 
It was just what I wanted. You always send me 
such nice presents. 

Your Lovine Minnie, 


‘¢Bless my soul!” exclaimed Grandpa, 
‘this isn’t the Ist of May. Havel sent 
the present and forgotten all about it?” 

He looked at the calendar and saw that 
it was still the month of April, then he went 
to his writing-desk and took out the little 
On the 
inside were Minnie’s initials and the date. 

‘* No, the birthday has not come and 
gone as I feared.” . 

He wrote at once to Minnie’s father to 
explain the mystery. 

Papa did so, and asked Grandpa not to 
tell Minnie, as she would feel so unhappy if 
she knew that her letter went too soon. 

May ist came at last, and brought our 
little girl all the presents she expected. 

‘* How lucky that my letters are all 
written!” she cried, joyfully, and she ran 
to her mother’s room to get them; but she 
had forgotten where she put them, and as 
some minutes’ search failed to discover 
them, she gave up looking for them. 

‘“‘T can look again to-morrow,” she 
thought, ‘‘ and that will be time enough.” 

The letters were not found until a month 
afterwards, and Minnie did not write any 
more, so her friends were not thanked for 
their kind gifts this year;—no one but 
Grandpa and he never told. 


GEORGE’S FISH-POND. 


BY JENNIE WHITE. 


@EORGE made up his mind that 
~ he would have a fish-pond of 
his own; then he could go 
a-fishing whenever he felt like 
it, and not be obliged to wait 
until some one could go with him up to the 
Reservoir, a mile away. Accordingly one 
afternoon he came up the road from the 
direction of the meadow creek, looking very 


ee 


~ 
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hot and dirty, and carrying with great care 
a little tin bucket. 

As he passed Tommy Green’s house 
Tommy greeted him from the gate-post 
with ‘‘ Hello, George! What you got?” 

‘« Minnies,” said George, briefly. 

‘¢ What for, bait?” 

“Nope, I’m going to put them in my 
fish-pond.” 

‘*Did n’t know ’s you had one,’ said 
Tommy, with surprise in his tone. 

George paused to explain. 

“T aint got it yet, but I’m getting a lot 


o’ minnies and when they get big I’m going 


to have a pond.” 

“Pshaw!” said Tom, 
never get any bigger; don’t you know that 
much, boy?” 

“They do so, an’ I’m going to pnt these 
in the pump-tub in our yard an’ you ’ll just 
see.” And George marched on, filled with 
indignation at Tom’s reflections upon him 
and his ‘* minnies.” 

But sad to tell, in spite of the careful 
attention George gave them, keeping the 
tub filled with fresh water and carrying to 
them from his own plate every sort of eat- 
able from plain bread to cake and pie, those 
ungrateful minnows persisted in dying off 
so rapidly that George could not keep one 
of them long enough to test the matter of 
its growth, and he was kept busy making 
trips to the creek for fresh supplies to take 
the place of those that died. 

At last, one day, as he was emptying a 
new lot that he had just brought into the 
tub, Mamma came out. 

“ Why, George Rennick !” she exclaimed, 
“T hope you ‘re not bringing any more of 
those poor little minnows here to die. 
you know it is really cruel to bring them 
away from their homes in the creek and pen 
them up here in this tub?” 

Now George had an unusually tender 
heart for a boy, and would n’t do a cruel 
deed for anything, so he was a good deal 
shocked at Mamma’s way of putting it. 

‘Why, Mamma,” he said slowly, at last, 
‘*is it cruel really?” 

*¢ Yes, dear, I think it is.” 

George said nothing, but, gathering all the 
little minnows again into the tin bucket, he 
carried them back to the creek and emptied 


— them in. 


When he came home his little round face 
was fairly aglow with the consciousness of 
having done well. 

**Q Mamma!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I put 
them all back, and I tell you they were glad ; 
they just wriggled their tails and laughed, 
and then they ran all around telling their 
friends about being up here at our house in 
prison.” 

And Mamma smiled and said she had no 
doubt they were glad. 

But one point still remained unsettled in 
George’s mind, and that night he appealed 


to Papa with it. 


‘¢minnies don’t 


Don’t. 


‘‘Don’t minnies grow into big fishes, 
Papa?” he asked anxiously. 

‘* Well,” said Papa, ‘‘ that depends upon 
what kind of minnows you’re talking about. 
Real minnows are a kind of little fish that 
never grow large, but people sometimes call 
other kinds of little fish minnows, and of 
course they grow and become large fish.” 

George looked thoughtful, and finally he 
said, “ Well, I guess Tom Green and I were 
both right then.” 

But he did n’t try to stock any more fish- 
ponds with ‘* minnies.” 


A GLANCE AT OTHER LIVES. 


BY MINNIE DORF. 


OULD you like to take 
a boat-ride with me this 
afternoon, children?” 
said Aunt Nettie, as 
she seated herself un- 
der the big tree where 
Alice and Edmund 
were playing. 

Such a shout and 
clapping of hands and dancing about as 
followed! Aunt Nettie felt sure her inyi- 
tation was appreciated. 

“Tam going down the harbor to visit the 
Reformatory at Deer Island, and I think 
you would enjoy going tap.” 

“ What’s the Formatory, Auntie?” asked 
Alice. 

“It is where people are kept who are 
arrested in the city for doing wrong,” ex- 
plained Aunt Nettie. “But now run and 
get ready and I’ll tell you more by and by.” 

The ride on the steamer was very pleas- 
ant, and the children could hardly believe 
that the beautiful island was a prison. 

When the boat stopped they waited a 
few moments for the prisoners to land. 

“Why, Auntie, what a lot of ’em!” ex- 
claimed Alice in a whisper. 

Twenty-two men and ten women!” said 
Edmund as he finished counting them. 
“ What dreadful-looking men some of them 
aieuts 

“That old man has been here over a 
hundred times,” said an officer who stood 
by, pointing to a ragged, dirty-looking old 
man with gray hair. 

Edmund looked very sober. 

“ He must have been pretty young when 
he began,” he said thoughtfully. 

Everything was very neat and nice about 
the buildings, and the children enjoyed 
looking about; but they were very much 
surprised when they entered one room to 
find it a school-room. A great many boys 
sat at their desks studying their lessons. 

“What are they here for?” whispered 
Alice. 

“They have done wrong too, and have to 
stay here,” replied Aunt Nettie. 


“There’s one who can’t be more than 
ten, I know,” said Edmund. “ What do 
you suppose he did?” 

“That one with the big brown eyes?” 
said the teacher. ‘“ He is here for stealing. 
He ’s fourteen, but very small. The most 
of these never had any bringing up; they 
grew up in the streets, and began to steal 
almost as soon as they could talk.” 

“Oh dear! is n’t it dreadful?” exclaimed 
Alice, as they turned away. 

Edmund was very quiet till they were 
airly on their way home, and then with a 
big sigh he said: — 

“T tell you what ’tis, Aunt Nettie, I’m 
glad you let me come to-day. I didn’t know 
boys ever got into prison for such things. 
And I’m glad ’n’ thankful that I’ve got 
such a good home and don’t have to live 
in the streets. I mightn’t be any better 
than they if I had to.” 

“Yes, ’n’ the matron said it was drink 
that brought a good many of the women 
there. I’m just going to be a temperance 
woman,” said Alice, with a decided little 
toss of her head. 


A BIRD. 
[From the French for Every OTHER Sunpay. ] 


I was lying down on the grass one afternoon 
near a little stream. It amused me to watch the 
water passing around a stone and its carpet of 
greenery, in its play lightly moving the blades of 
grass and other leaves. In my careless, happy 
mood, everything so quiet and peaceful around 
me, it surprised me to catch a glimpse of a bird 
coming out of the limpid water before me. It 
flew away like an arrow, and thrust itself into the 
moss near a little heap of stones which concealed 
me. A moment after, it reappeared and plunged 
into the water below me. My curiosity was ex- 
cited. This surely was a feathered creature which 
I had seen going into the water. I watched it 
with careful attention, hoping to discover for my- 
self a secret of that creation whose mysteries are 
inexhaustible; veil after veil disappears before 
those who cantemplate it with reverential 
love. 

This time my eyes could not be deceived. It 
was a bird. It was bringing back a little fish, 
and plunged with its prey in its bill into a nest 
formed of materials similar to the grass and moss 
surrounding it. Its entrance was so skilfully 
covered by the leaf of an oak that it seemed as 
though it had fallen over it by chance, and I 
could not have distinguished the nest from the 
moss and plants surrounding it. 

Poor little architect! He himself had disclosed 
to me this carefully hidden dwelling. I could 
not stir; I hardly dared breathe. I no longer 
even thought,— I only looked. The little provider 
flew away, plunged into the water, returned. He 
almost always entered the water feet first, going 
down until the water covered his head. I then 
lost sight of him, and only found him at a dis- 
tance, coming out below the place where he had 
entered. 

Towards nichtfall I returned to my home, and 
hastened to find out the name of the bird which 
had absorbed my attention. It was the ouzel, or 
water black-bird. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


THE WEIRS MEETING. 


One of the pleasantest and most profitable of the 
sessions of this season’s Unitarian Grove Meeting 
at Weirs, N. H., was the Sunday-school assembly 
on the 28th of July. This meeting was under the 
direction of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
the officers of which had arranged a varied and 
interesting programme for the occasion. The after- 
noon was pleasant, the grove was beautifully deco- 
rated, and the audience, numbering about a hundred 
and fifty, gave the closest attention to the exercises. 
After a brief devotional service, the president, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, introduced Miss Kate L. Brown, who 
gave a delightful and suggestive object-lesson in 
primary-class teaching. Arranged in front of the 
platform was an extemporized class of nearly twenty 
children, ranging in age from eight to eleven or 
twelve years. Some of these children were from 
Mr. Morrison’s Sunday-school in Laconia, others 
from the Wolfboro Sunday-school, and the rest from 
the families of those who were sojourning at the 
Weirs. Without preface or explanation Miss Brown 
entered at once upon her subject, “The Way of 
Life.’ Upon a large blackboard placed before the 
class she had made a few simple drawings illustra- 
tive of the three roads, — the road of ignorance, the 
road of sin, and Jesus’ road. Then by apt ques- 
tions and short stories the teacher evolved the lesson 
she wished to enforce, the prompt and pertinent an- 
swers of the children showing how active a part in 
the recitation a class of interested pupils can be led 
to take. The half-hour of the lesson passed only 
too quickly; and at its close all present felt that 
they had “assisted” at a model exercise of what 
primary-class work might be im all our Sunday- 
schools. Instead of a lecture-talk on the right way 
to teach, she had done the thing itself so simply, 
yet so artistically, that the impression made by it 
will long be remembered. 

After a song by the children, Mr. Horton ad- 
dressed the assembly upon “The Relations of the 
Sunday-school to Modern Life.” 

The Sunday-school, he said, is not the “children’s 
church.” The true idea of the church is that of the 
family church. On the other hand, the Sunday- 
school is something more and better than a nursery 
or feeder of the church. It has a higher purpose 
than that of merely strengthening an ecclesiastical 
organization. It should be as a deep, limpid foun- 
tain, out of which flow impulses to noble living. 
The crying need in this country is of high ideals, 
and in this direction it is early influences that tell 
in the making or the marring of manhood and 
womanhood. Modern life is a Babel, —a swirl and 
rush of varied activities. It is for the Sunday- 
school to insist on the law of love as the right guiding 
force in the world. Over against ambition and self- 
interest, it lays emphasis on brotherhood. 

The Sunday-school relates the life of the times to 
worship. It imparts convictions to the young, and 
awakens an enthusiasm for truth and goodness. It 
calls attention to the supreme value of such litera- 
ture as the Bible, and recognizes the importance in 
any sound culture of a knowledge of what the great 
prophets and spiritual seers have taught. Finally, 
the Sunday-school teaches the function of con- 
science, presupposes immortality, “believes in soul, 
is very sure of God.” Let it go on to higher attain- 
ments, to become a noble ally of the public school, 
and to be the chief agency in building the Church 
of the future. 

Mr Horton’s eloquent and impressive remarks 
were followed by a paper from the Secretary of the 
Sunday-School Society upon “Some Needed Im- 
provements in Sunday-school Teaching.” As this 
paper is to be read before another assembly in the 
fall, and will ultimately be printed in full, we give 
no report of it in the present connection. It was a 
plea for more thorough preparation on the part of 
our Sunday-school teachers, and a setting forth of 


‘dren to grow up into the religious life. 
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some simple and practicable steps that will lead to 
a decided improvement in the quality of Sunday- 
school teaching. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, of Concord, Mass., who took for his topic 
“The Relation of the Sunday-school to the Spiritual 
Life.’ Mr. Bulkeley’s address was an earnest and 
impassioned plea for making increase of spiritual life 
the great end and aim of our Sunday-school work. 
The Sunday-school is needed to do this, because, as 
a rule, the home lacks the means of influencing the 
child’s spiritual life. The church is founded on 
worship, and the laity as well as the clergy should 
be prepared to lead in services of religion. To this 
end, the religious side of the child’s nature should 
be developed. The Sunday-school should lead nat- 
urally to the guild and to membership in the church. 
Let this be done with humility as God’s work through 
us, his servants and co-workers; and let us work 
with hope and courage, leaving results with God. 


WHY WE NEED THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Art the summer meeting of the Worcester County 
Sunday-School Association held at Hopedale, Mrs. 
Wells gave an earnest and suggestive address on 
the above topic, of which we give a brief report 
from notes taken at the time. Mrs. Wells began by 
saying that she regretted that the name Sunday- 
school had ever been adopted. The institution 
should be in effect, if not in name, a real church for 
children. The pupils should regard it as their church, 
and be trained to loyalty to it, to the end that a true 
esprit de corps may be developed among them. 

We need the Sunday-school, first of all, because it 
meets and may be made to satisfy two marked wants 
of childhood. Children are often lonely even in the 
midst of genial surroundings. They need to be 
shown that they are not alone; to have awakened 
within them the sense of God as their loving, help- 
ing Friend. 

Then there is the joy-side of child-life; and chil- 
dren need to be taught to be grateful to God as the 
source of all their joys. In other words children 
need religion, and need to have it presented in an 
objective and personal way. Now, the pulpit can- 
not do this, and the home fails to do it, while the 
public school is debarred from giving its pupils a 
religious education. We are therefore driven, as it 
were, to use the Sunday-school, if we would train 
the child in religion and in the knowledge of God. 
The great want of every human being is the con- 
sciousness of a God who demands of each one of us 
the highest and noblest service. This sense im- 
planted and nurtured in children will become their 
rule of life. Even the youngest pupils in the Pri- 
mary Department will be learning principles that 
reach to eternity. 

The tendency of American life is to foster worldly 
ambitions. The desire to excel is unduly fostered 
in youthful minds. Hence disappointment, and as 
a result a spirit of doubt and cynicism. 

One great lack of the Sunday-school is a lack of 
men. - We need their presence and counsel to aid 
the religious faith of childhood, which should be, 
above everything else, trust in a personal God. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BrikEF ty stated, these conditions resolve them- 
selves into—(1) The Right Aim; (2) The Right 
Method; and (8) The Right Spirit. 

1. The aim of the Sunday-school is to help chil- 
More 
specifically it is to help the child to grow into the 


Christ-type of character, so that he shall share 


Jesus’ sense of God’s love and guidance, and have 


something of Jesus’ devotion to the highest well- . 


being of man. This aim should be kept constantly 
in view. It is a good thing for a school to have its 


“Common Purpose,” and to repeat this every Sun- 
day. Sometimes the picnic-side of the Sunday- 
school is made prominent. But neither sociability, 
nor even mere knowledge of religious subjects, is 
the true end and aim of the school. Let it be felt 
by all that the Sunday-school is primarily and 
chiefly a religious institution. 

2. The method of successful Sunday-school work 
is that of thoroughness. Let whatever is attempted 
be well done. Let the worship of the school really 
cultivate reverence and aspiration. Let the chari- 
ties taught by the school be actually carried into 
practice. Above all, let the teaching be thorough. 
Follow the method of the “New education.” 
Quicken and stimulate instead of merely cramming 
and exhorting. Awaken the pupil’s activity; let 
him be the teacher’s co-worker. And let all the 
teaching tend to emphasize the spiritual in every 
doctrine and in every event of “sacred story.” 

8. The spirit of successful Sunday-school work 
is that of entire consecration on the part of each 
teacher, and also of united effort. The true Sunday- 
school is the entire congregation engaged in the study 
and teaching of ethics and religion. 


A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE Unitarian Sunday-School Society will soon 
publish the second edition of its new manual for 
the older classes in the Sunday-school, or for 
the general reader, entitled A Srupy orf THE 
Sects. By Rev. William H. Lyon. 

The book contains 190 pages, is bound in cloth, 
and is sold at 50 cents a copy. To enable Sun- 
day-schools to purchase in quantities for class 
use, the price per dozen has been fixed at $5.00. 

OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

LEssons ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE, WITH A Com- 
MENTARY. By Henry G. Spaulding and William 
W. Fenn. In three Parts, in paper covers. 
Price, 15 cents each Part, or $1.50 per dozen. 
The three Parts bound in one volume in cloth. 
210 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Youne LEARNER’s LEesson-Book ON THE GOSPEL 
or Luxe. By Henry G. Spaulding. In three 
Parts, in paper covers. Price, 15 cents each 
Part, or $1.50 per dozen. The three Parts bound 
in one volume in cloth. 172 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The Society expects to have for sale soon another 
edition of the charming narrative poem, entitled 
“THe Man or Nazaretu.” By Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes of Liverpool, Eng. 

The book is tastefully bound and well printed. 
Copies may be procured at the rooms of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at the very low price of thirty- 
five cents each, 


SOME SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir there are any subscribers who have not 
the last volume of Every OTHER Sonpay, 
expected to send at once what is due. 


VOLUME SEVEN OF EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 

Tuis volume will contain twenty-two numbers. It 
will be the Editor’s aim to maintain the present high 
standard of the paper, and if possible to advance to 
greater excellence. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF EVERY OTHER 
; SUNDAY. 


We have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. I. IL. 
III. IV. and V. Vol. VI., handsomely bound in cloth, 
is now ready. ‘The price of any one of these volumes is 
75 cents. Sent, post-free, on receipt of the price. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


-The uniform subscription price of Every OruEr 


aid for 
they are 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 BEAcoNn Srreet, Bosron, Mass. 
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